


requires much attention throughout the growth of the plant. 
From the commencement of the rains in صا‎ 

nd is prepared by repeated ploughings, weedings and manur- 
— the tied b وسم‎ November. Several waterings and 
weedings sre ordinarily necessary before the plant reaches matu- 
rity in February. After the plant has flowered, the first process 
is to remove the petals, which are preserved, to be used afterwards 
ns coverings for the opium cakes. The opium is then collected 


exudation the next morning. In the beginning of April the 
cultivators bring in their opium to the weighment centres of the 
different Sub-Agencies, where it is examined and weighed, and 
the balance due according to the Opium Ufficer’s valuation is 
paid to them, Final adjustments are made iu August after the 
value of the drag has been ascertained by assay at the Patna 
Factory, where the final process of preparing the drug in balls 
or cakes is conducted. 7 
There is ۸ tendency for the cultivation of poppy to 
decrease, n» year by year it is becoming less profitable to thé 
ryote, The plant is delicate; a thoroughly favourable year comes 
only at uncertain intervals ; and the cultivators have had to 
contend with a number of bad seasons, There is accordingly a . 
marked tendency to withdraw from an industry so precarious, 
and to substitute the more robust cereals or such paying crops 
as sugarcane, potatoos, chillies and vegetables. This movement 
has been quickened by the fact that the value of cereals has 
inoreased of recent years, while the price paid for the crude drug 


remains stationary, 

Indigo is most grown in but was until 
recently very generally cultivated in all parts of the district. Tta 
cultivation has been absndoned in the three northern 


the plant has shrank enormously. It is the most valuable 
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were originally started as sugar factories, the manufacture of 


. being given up when indigo proved to be more profitable. 


. reverse process is now taking place, as indigo is in many places 
being replaced by sugarcane. In the recent sottlement —— 
. it was found that the area under sugarcane was 16,300 aores or 0°96 
per cent. of the net cropped area, but it has now increased to 17,000 
acres. Sugarcane is one of the profitable crops grown in the district 
in spite of the labour and expense its oultivation requires. It is a 
crop which not only exhausts the soil, but oceupies the ground for 
a long period, extending over a year. It is planted during 
February or March, in cuttings of about a foot in length placed 
in rows about 2 feet apart. When the plant begins to sprout, it 
is well watered and the surrounding earth is loosened. Each 
plant grows into a cluster of canes, which are generally ready for 
cutting in January or February. The crop requires great care, 
ond must have 7 or 5 waterings, even if the other crops have to 
do without water in ‘consequence 

As the price of sugar fluctuates considerably, its cultivation is 
always somewhat of a speculation, One attraction, however, to the 
ryot is that he can generally get an advance from the person for 
whom he grows the crop, and this factor almost invariably causes an 
extension of sugarcane cultivation in a yoar of drought, when other 
crops have failed and the cultivators are pressed for ready money. 

The only other non-food crops which requires special mention 


are fibres and the thatching grass called ۸۸04 4 The latter Other 
grows wild, if left undisturbed, and, like sugarcane, shelters herds ک‎ 


of wild pig ; when green, it affords fodder to the cattle, and when 
dry, it is used for thatehing. If only cattle are prevented from 
trespassing, it is as profitable as many of the food crops. The 
ares under fibres is insignificant, and is mostly accounted for by 
cotton cultivation in the Satméstipur subdivision. Experiments 
with tree cotton have recently been started at Meniárpur, and with 
rhea at Pandaul and at Dalsingh Sarai, 500 acres having been 
planted out at the latter place. 


One of the most remarkable features of the district is ita عم‎ 
ive mango groves. They are to be found Siete 








but very little cultivation for 20 miles from Darbhanga and that grass 
jungles appeared over éxtensive plains which before were rich in oul- 
ture. In 1796 pargana Pachhi was described as the abode of dread-. 
ful beasts of prey, while the adjoining pargana of Alapur, now one 
of the richest parts of the district, was the haunt of wild elephants, _ 
whose depredations prevented all improvement. Pargana Bhar- 
wåra, which comprises a considerable portion of the head-quarters . 
subdivision, where 78 per cent. of the land is now under culti- 
vation, contained large stretches of waste land ; and in 1802 it 
was reported that for miles nothing could be seen but 
vated plains with here and there a few /ighas under the 
When law and ‘order were finally established, agriculture was 
extended to a remarkable degree, and with what rapidity this hap’, 
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: probably to nearly 
. In 1875 it was estimated to be 79 per cent, 
. Of the total ; and the recent survey and settlement operations have 
that it is now 


cluding that cultivation has nearly doubled itself within the last 
hündred years, but that the greater part of the increase took 

in the first half of last century. : 
The largest uncultivated area is in the hend-quarters subdivi- 
there isa considerable amount of swamp and marsh, 
is under water for the greater part of the year, It is 
as great in the Madhubani subdivision, where there is 
eulturable jungle along the banks of stroams and on the 
frontier; and it amounts to 23 per cent. of the total area 
-Madhubani thana, where it is due fo the large number of 
groves which stud the country; this tract is the strong- 
of Brahmanism in Darbhanga, and many of the groves have ' 
been planted from religious motives. It is least (17 per cent.) 
in the Samástipur subdivision, «here there is less room for the 
extension of cultivation than in any other part of the district, 
It may appear somewhat remarkable that Samástipur under these 
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would be nothing left for the cattle to graze. There is thus but 
little roo further extension of cultivation ; the district 


* standard of comfort or an increase in productive capacity. 
Iurnoven So far there appears to be no indication of any general 
سنا‎ vement in the methods of cultivation, The implements are 


varios, the same ns have been used for generations past, except in the 


implements have been adopted, with the exception of the iron roller 
sugar-pressing machines invented in 1874 by the proprietors of 
the Bihia estate in Sháhábád, and hence known as the Bihia 
miles, No groater progress is noticeable in the use of manures, 
except where indigo is grown and European enterprise has devel- 

 oped the land. Manuring is, indeed, little resorted to, When it 
involves any extra expenditure, except for special crops like 
potatoes, sugarcane, tobacco, and poppy, and then only to a 
limited extent. 


Carrer. "Tirhut has always had a high reputation for its cattle, and 


the East India Company used to obtain draught bullocks from it 
for the Ordnance Department. The best strain in the district is 
called from the northern pargana in which the 
" breed is common. Farther south, floods militate against success 
in breeding, and though there is never an absolute lack of food, 
the want of good pasturage is a serious drawback. There are 
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Buffaloes are reared in considerable numbers, and the district 
has long been noted for its breed, good males fetching a high price 
aud being largely exported to Bengal. They are chiefly valumble 
for the milk they yield in large quantities; the soil being lighter 
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able. Goats are bred in most villages, and ave especially numer- 


. ous in localities in which Muhammnadans form a large 
ot 


proportion 
the population. They are most common in the سوه‎ 
and Bamástipur thánas, owing to the number of Muhammadan 
villages in the neighbourhood of Samástipur towa. of tha 
ordinary omnivorous kind are kept by the low castes. only 
horses in general use are the usual indigenous ponios; they are 
generally undersized and incapable of much heavy work; but 
are very hardy, aud those used for 06 often have a«to- 
nishing endurance and a great turn of «peed. v 
‘The diseases most prevalent among the cattle are rindor post Votan: ٢ 
and foot-and-mouth disease; in 1903-04 over 2,750 casos of the wary ine: 
latter disease were treated by itinerant Veterinary Asdstants ٣۰ j 
the villages iu the interior. Veterinary aid is also afforded : 
he Veterinary Dispensary at Laheri Sarai. ‘The people ate = 
appreciate the usefulness of this institution; and , 
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CHAPTER VI 


NATURAL CALAMITIES. 

Ay nocount of thie river system of Darbhanga has been given‏ ه۶ ملا 

1 Chapter I, from which it will be seen that the district is inter- 

y numerous streams and rivers, many of which rise in the 
Nepal hills and are subject to violent floods. To the north the 

- Kamla — بط‎ saeka t ign on the way by — — 
numerms tributaries, and pursues a southerly course as far as the _ 
town of Darbhanga ; it then turns off to the south-east, and ` 


traversed by the Baghmati, which rising near Katmandu, pierces — 
the Nepal hills before it reaches British territory. It receives - 
many tributaries in Nepal Tarai, and after forming the 
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3 Darbhanga, until it joins the Tiljiga at Tilakeswar in the 
SEC south-east corner of the district. The Little Gandak rises in | 
— the lower range of the Nepal hills near Sumeswar, and receives 
FS on its left bank numerous tributaries before entering North 
a Bihár. It pursues an easterly direction oe Sa E 
: southern part of the district, into the 
: _ the town of Monghyr. 

In this-portion of their course the beds 

elevated 


Floods of -— 


erecting 


to the heavy fells of rain in July, again 189% 


the two 


increases the productiveness of the soil and ensures rich 
The following account of the greatest of the floods which 


"hey sustain by the fertilizing silt left by the receding waters 


answering 


In 1893 there were three distinct floods, one after the 


such as 1906. 


ie occurred in recent years will sufficiently show how short-lived 
are their injurious effects, except in years of extraordinary floods 
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the cultivators are compensated, in large measure, for the losses 
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the northern and south-eastern parts 1 
ee ور‎ Pell d a town. ot شور‎ was Mi > 
days under water, and between 1,400 and 1,500 houses collapsed. 
Great damage was done to the railway line, roads and bridges, 
traffic on the Darbhangá-Sit&marhi section of the railway being 

for nearly three weeks, The way in which the people 
recovered from their losses, instead of being overwhelmed by them, 


sonle; but as time went on, and the floods subsided, the people — - 
returned to thejr villages, rebuilt their houses, and proceeded ` — 
to till their lands for the rabi sowings. Provision was made for — 
distributing advances under the Agriculturists Loans Act ; but, in — — 
the end, only a comparatively small sum was needed for the | 
purpose. In February 1894 test reliof works were opened in the | 
south-east of the district. but they were attended by only 700 or — — 


, 800 persons, and they were soon closed, as even this small number — 


soon dwindled down. The reason for this appears to be that there | 
were excellent harvests iu the unflooded parts of the country, where — — 
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vest after the enrichment of the lands by the silt deposit, andthe — 


mahdjana were consequently willing to loosen their purse-strings, =~ 

In September 1898 the district was again visited by flood, and — | 
an area of 800 square miles was inundated. In the Madhubani 
subdivision the floods affected only the western portion comprised "تت"‎ 


in the Bentpat! tbàna, where they were caused by the rising 
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" mubdivision, the western portions of the 
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rice did not suffer mach, as it was possible to transplant mu 
of it, and the plentiful moisture enabled the do 
over a larger area than usual. In spite of the losses 
tained, the cultivators in the north welcomed the 
year the rainfall had been deficient, and 
ride crop had nearly failed in some parts. Here the 
of comparatively short duration, but they sufficed to 
empty tanks and wells, and left a thick deposit of silt, whi 
invaluable for the rabi crop and ensured a fall winter rice 
where seedlings were available. Consequently, though 
people complained of the embankments and of the passage of 
flood, no complaints were made about the occurrence of 
flood itself. 
ıı It has hitherto been a common belief that in Darbhangi 
famine is never caused hy flood, but this belief has been 
shaken by the course of events during the present year (1906), 
when the district was swept by the most disastrous floods of which 
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in: famine. In the middle of July the river Kamla rose in 


flood, causing considerable damage to the maize and marud 


crops, and also destroying the paddy seedlings in the head- - 


quarters subdivision; lut the flood subsided after 


comparatively small amount of damage. It was followed, - 


however, by an inundation of unprecedented height and duration 
in August. This flood began to rise on the 6th August coming 


from two directions, the Kamla and the northern or Little — 
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almost at at a standstill owing to breaches on the 
trade was paralyzed by breaches on the road. 
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miles, of which 1,069 square miles are in the head-quarters, 
690 in the Madhubani and 420 in the Samástipur subdivision; and 
it is estimated that famine will continue until April, though it 
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72 . = 
was, وما‎ ere more complete tham thie; for in Tajpur 1 
one-fourth, in Madhubani three-sixteenths, and in be rae tes 1 
one-eighth of an averoge crop was saved. As regards the rabi, 53 
crop was five-cighths or perhaps even three-fourths of an average 
crop in the Tajpur subdivision, but in the two northern subdivisions 
the great drought of 1873 made it impossible to sow the lands. 
— rir dpt domes 
private trade, partly by the grain imported by Government; 
. but the combined efforts of — — 
in the district to a level sufficiently high to obviate the prevalence — 
throughout the year of general tightness in the markets, of prices — 
altogether abnormal, and of continuous pressure on 
Mime imp a cel ie ight سوا‎ d deum 
in Tájpur, where relief was consequently least required. á 
other hand, trade exhibited but a flickering vitality in Darbhangá, — 
and This only iu the south of the subdivision xm 
Ruserà; and in Madhubani, it never showed any signs of 
vitality from first to last. ‘In Madhubani and Darbhanga, there- 
fore, Government was compelled te put. forth its full strength in its + 
most organized form, and there were not wanting anxious days 
in March and April, when even sanguine men doubted whether — — 
the task was not too great forthe resources of Government and 
the devotion of its officers. E 
The distribution of charitable relief was commenced in the A 
latter month and closed early in October of the same year, the 
. average daily number gratuitonsly relieved being 124,000, of whom | 
81,000 were inhabitants of the head-quarters subdivision, «38,000 a 
of the Madhubani subdivision and 5,000 of Tajpur. The 
. daily number for three me 134,000 in July in the x 
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gradually rose until the first fortnight of June, when it aggre- M 
` gated 14,056 ; but after that, abundant rain baving fallen, many | 
were induced to return -to their ordinary occupations, It rose DU. 
agein to 19,570 at the end of August, but then declined steadily, — -| 


to 
and the relief works were finally closed in the first week of — 
‘October. The total expenditure on these works was 2} lakhs, ^i 
of which half was borne by the District Board aud half by نره‎ 
Thero was again scarcity in 1892, the great deficiency of the saca n 
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- amine The last great famine from which Darbhanga has suffered is 
of 1897. that of 1897. The course qf events in 1896 strikingly illustrated 
the principle that the seasonable distribution of the rainfall is of - 
‘even more importance, within certain limits, than its actual 
* quantity. There was virtually no rain in tle cold weather of 
. 1895-96, and as the September rain was not very heavy, while the ` 
rainfall in October was practically nil, (he water level had sunk 
* very low by(May 1896, when there was fairly heavy rain: in May, — — 
0 however, as throughout the season, the rain fell in a few beavy | 
| showers which quickly dried up. There was again good rain in * | 
> the end of June and beginning of July, but then qommenced the 
0# first long break of about 6 weeks: hardly any rain fell durihg this دت‎ 
iod, while there were many cloudless days of burning sunshine, = 
M the rain whioh fell in August found the ground very dry, = 
*, and the water level little, if at all, higher than in June. Towards 
ilie close of August thero were a fow days of fairly heavy rain, and 
then another long break, with fine hot days and occasional . 
wost winds, till after the middle of September. This rain again 
fell on ^ dry and parched up soil, and im most cases it almost — 
disappeared in a few days, te 
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Kw The mpnsoon rainfall was below the average, but it was not so 8 
E much the small quantity of the rainfall as its bad distribufion" —— 
m and the hot sunny intervals that had so disastrous an effet , | 
Es on the crop. Up to the end of July the deficiency was only | 
| J} inch, but then the district suffered from two long periods of | 
5 drought in August and September, and much damage was thus ات‎ 
Lo eumd to the rice. Yn August the rainfall was nearly up to the | 
P average, but in September it was 3 inches short, and no rain fell — 
- . . * after the middle of that month. The net result was a deficiency | 
: of 17 per cent. up to the end of October. The actual deficiency 

of rainfall was not so great as in some other districts, but it 

so peculiarly ill-distributed during the critical months of 

September and October, that the rice on which 
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to 83 by 
the end of January 1897 and reaching the maximum of 199 by 
the 19th June. They then steadily decreased and had gll been | 
« closed by the 25th Tl 
The number of labourers increased to 113,880 by the end 
of January and was 124,514 on the 24th April. It then , 
fluctuated according as showers fell or 
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fell woek by week to 3,616 during the week ending the llth - 

* September and to 250 during the week ending 25th Sep- 
tember, when the works were finally closed. The distribution of 
gratuitous relief was commenced towards the close of November 

1896, aud at the end of December the ayerage daily number = 
٢ relieved was 1,447. By this time the organization of circles began 23 
to take effect, and tho numbers of those relieved * 
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:—“ It will be generally conceded that all famines in 
which have been serious enough to require Govern. 
— H— to the failure of the 

is, it is believed, no instance in which 


the Settlement Officer, Mr. J. H. Kerr, I. C, 8 


hitherto i 
Regarding the liability of the district to famine, the 


Government has had to undertake relief, save in limited local 
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be quoted 

- North Bihar, 
ment relief on a 
winter rice crop: 
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since the previous famine of 1873-7 
cultivators who had to seek relief at 
must have been very small. For the 
the distress was at its height was only 
مها لس‎ affected, or little more 
the census 
or whose 
of cultivati 
t their 
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tho last 
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i :—“ In vi 

i d Northern Bihar are subjected whenever ` 
yy is a failure of the autunin rains, and of the means of reliable 
protection that are available, we are unwilling to admit that the cost 
_ of protection will exceed its value until the matter has been put to a 
 eruoial test. Such a test the construction of the Kamla project will 


afford sta moderate cost.” Estimates are now being prepared; 


— ° but the district seems to suffer nearly as much from flood وم غه‎ 
` drought, and it seems doubtful therefore if irrigation works with 
NM nent head-works will be worth their cost. The project, ° 
the cost of which is roughly estimated at 14} lakhs, will provide 
- — or the irrigation in a'very dry year of about 30,000 acres. of 
and 10,000 acres of rabi; but it is probable that in a mod 
dry yeat the area of rico irrigable would be greater, 
ordinary year there would be little or no demand for water. 
eountry which would be commanded is liable to flood, and 
are difficulties in finding a suitable site for permanent head- 
. and, besides this, there is a risk of the river changing its 
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four thinas, Samistipur, Daleingh Sarai, Ruseré and Khajauli, 
In Samastipur and Delsingh Sarai, agricultural conditions have 
long been highly developed; there are many petty resident 
proprietors, and as the fract is highly productive and practically 
immune from the effects of drought, high rent rates are only to 
be expected But neither Ruserà nor Khajauli are specially 
favoured in any respect, and the high rent ratea prevalent in 
them can only be ascribed to the action of their chief landlords. 
The greater part of Khajauli, which shows absolutely the highest 
rent rate in the distrit, belongs to the Rajnagar Circle of the 
Darbhanga Haj. where the ryots are particularly subservient, 
and have allowed the rent rates to he forced مه‎ in. & remarkable 
manner. 

In the district, as a whole, the average incidence of rent to the 
occupied area is Rs. 3-12-4, varyiug from Rs. 3-10-9 in the 
head-quarters anbdivision to Rs. 23-12-29 in Madhubani and 
Re. 3-15-4 in Samastipur These ient rates are deduced 
from the rents recorded as payable during the last settlement 
operations, and not from the rents claimed. and in some cases‘ 
collected, by the landlords, which were often much higher. But 
even so, rents in Darbhanga have not yet become true competition 
rents, for they do not vary with the pressure on the soil. The 
highest rent rates are found in the Khajauli and Ruser& 
thanas, where the population: is only 766 and 760 to the square 
mile respectively, the reason being that in this tract big and 
powerful landlords have been alle to make their tenants agree to 
periodical enhancements. On the other hand, many extremely 
congested villages in Samastipur show very low rent rates, either 
because the ryots have been strong enough to resist enhance- 
mente, or because the landlords have not thought it worth while 
to enforce them. Illegal onhancements have, however, been 
made with such ease in all parts of the district that there can 
be no doubt that without a record of rights they would have 
become more and more common, rents would have tended more 
and more to become purely competition rente, aud the provisions 
of the law restricting enhancement by contract between land. 
lord and tenant would have become very largely a dead letter. 

The last Settlement Report shows that rent rates have already 
been doubled within a century; and from the road-cesa returns 
it appears that in the 17 years between 1876 and 1893 the rental. 
whioh the landlords claimed as payable had increased by over 
25 per cent., though there could have been but little extension af: 
waltivation during that period. The rate of increase is more than: 
Geuble thet allowed by law in contracta between landlords aad. 
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tenants ; and the enhancement was obtained through the Civil 
Courts in lees than one case in 10,000. Rent rates have, in fact 
been subject to constant enhancements, both directly and through. 
the imposition of illegal cesses and 44/ They were often 
made quite capriciously and without any regard to the capabilities 
of the soil, and were mostly effected by sharandmas, or agreementa 
executed by the leading ryota of the village, admitting that 
henceforth the rates were to be so much. lt may.be said that 
the sharandma system is one of the most objectionable methods 
of enhancement. legally, it only binds the people who are 
parties to the sharanám«, and then only i£. the resultant enhance- 
ment does not exceed the limits preserrbod by law. But, practi- 
cally, if the leading ryots of the village can be induced to agreo 
to the sharandma, the others soon fall into line; and as the agree- 
ment is only concerned with rater, it leaves the individual ryot in 
ignorance of his new rent until this ix worked ont for him by the 
patwári or some other underliug. 

Many landlords do not even take the trouble to get »Aara- 
ndmas executed when they want enhancements, They simply 
enter the new rent in the jamdtandi, and exert pressure, both 
legal and illegnl. to compel the reots to pav at One fruit- 
ful source of such enhancements has bean the extreme sub- 
division of property hy partition, The result has been the crea- 
tion of a large number of petty landlords, who are unable 
to keep up their position, but who try to do so by squeezing 
as much as possible out of their tenants, and by arbitrarily 
enhancing their rents “There «an be no doubt," writes Mr. 
Kerr in the Darbhanga Settlement Roport, "that the provi- 
sions of the Tenancy Act, limiting the enhancement of rent 
by contract, have hitherto been flagrantly disregarded or rather 
ignored. What tho ryots objected to wax not that the rents 
were such as they could not afford to pay. and still less that 
they were illegal (for they were absolutely ignorant of their 
legal rights), buf that constant changes in the rent roll des- 
troyed all security. In the district, as a whole, the canker 
which has mainly affected agricultural prosperity, is the constant 
tampering with rent rolls and consequent uncertainty as to 
rents. If our operations put a stop to this, they will have ron- 
ferred no mean benefit on the district.” 

Statistics of the wages paid for certain selected classes of سوب‎ 
labour and the rates current during the decade 1893— 1902 will 
be found in the Statistical Appendix; and it will be sufficient to 
observe that higher wages than those quoted are obtainable 
in the railway workshops at Bamástipur, where labourers get. 
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they sometimes , 
موس نن‎ ti riso 5 the si عا موم که‎ UM صا موه‎ Ea 
with the general rise in the price of food-grains, especially 
* EP di tower dias t libens. The village labourer earns about 
the same year after year, but in the towns, where there isa 
ial demand for it, skilled labour commands a higher price 
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wage shows an upward tendency; the silversmith charges a j 
higher rate for his workmanship; the shoe-maker and the tailor | 
have raised their tariff ; and there is a similar tendency among 
domestic servants. The rise is small and gradual, but is observ- 
able all the same; and it appears to be due to a combination of 
. vireumstanoes, such as the advance in the standard of 
among natives of the better class, the development of roads and 
. وسو‎ oy and the increasing communication with large centres of 
ustry. 
Outside urban areas the wages ol labour maintain much the 
same level from yearto yesr. Fortunately, however, wages in 
the villages are usually paid wholly or partly in kind; even the 
village artisan receives grain for the services he renders; and the 
field-labourer generally gets the whole of his wage in one or other د‎ 
of the inferior grains such as coarse unhusked rice. An able-bodied 
labourer gets 4 seers of the cheapest kind of grain available, such as — 








` of rent or other purposes, are usually remunerated by being allowed — 
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- fo hold a small area of land rent-free. Similarly, the village 
tradesmen are nearly always paid in grain; and the washerman 
. . and barber get the produce of five or six dire of land annually 
A `” for each person for whom their services are required. Thís system 
is particularly suited to an agricultural district like 
: as it has the advantage of being unaffected by any rise 
= in the price of food grains. Whatever the fluctuations in the 
price of these in the market, the labourers wage remains the same, 
and he is thus to a certain extent protected against the distress 
caused by the high price of food. 


A statement of the prices current in each subdivision during Paros, 


the yoars 1893—1902 is given in the Statistical Appendix, They 
show a great advance on those obtaining oven a goneration ago, 
for during the ten years 1861—1870, tho average price of common 
tico (husked) was 20 seers 1 chittack, of wheat 19 soors 4 
chittacks, and of barley 33 sears 5 chittacks per rupee. The 
contrast between prices at the present day and those of a 
century ago is even greater, as in December 1799 the price of 
the finest arwa rice was 32] seers per rupee, while 44/41. rice could 
be bought at the rate of 1 maund 5soers per rupee. Even in 
1803, a year of scarcity, the cheapest rice sold at over one 
ee pe spea, and the doarest at 20 seers per rupee; while 
ey was sold at 2} maunds for the rupee. The prices of 
grain have risen enormously during the last hundred years; but, 
on the other hand, there has been a very great growth in the income 
of all classes, and during the last generation the development of 
communications has had the effect of levelling prices over larger 
and larger areas, The loss of one or even two crops of the year 

has therefore à tendency to become less felt, aa well as the 
* of failures in isolated tracts, Besides this, the vast majority of 
- labour is of an agricultural character, and is paid in kind; and 
— .. immemorial custom has fixed the amount thereof, so that the high 
prices of grain affect a large section of the community less than 

` would otherwise be the case. : . 
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in prices till December; after this there is 

Angus. The price of marua is lowest in September, and it 
rises to its highest point in July, but there are 

in the price in December, April, and June, the two former being 
no doubt due to the fact that the winter rice and radi are then 
coming into the market. Like marud, maize is i 
September and dearest in July, but there are two intermediate 
cheap periods in February and April. 

In November 1873 Government declared that, whenever in 
any district the market price of common rice should rise to 10 
seers for a rupee, famine rates should be considered prevalent 
in that district. In 1866 this abnormal rate was not reached in 
Darbhanga til] the month of April; but in 1874, it 
from the commencement of the year. By April 1874 it had 
risen 20 per cent. higher, and thenceforward the quotations for- 
rice were merely nominal, for none owned by private dealers was 


i 


was not restricted to the rice market only ; it was also i 
exemplified in the case of maize, which forms a staple article 
of food among the labouring classes. In January 1866 maize was 
selling at 18 seers for the rupee; in January 1874 the quotation 
was 199 soem; in April 1866 the price of this food-grain had, 
risen to 14 seers; while in April 1874, when Government threw 
open its Stores, the market price of maize was 12-9 seers for the 
rupee, that is, nearly three times the rate prevailing at that 
period in ordinary years. 
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Famine 
prices. 
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‘all these grains, the highest prices were reached in June and July, 
common rice being sold at 7 seers, maize at 8} seers, and marud at 
9$ seers per rupee. In 1906 thé disastrous floods which swept away 
the crope, destroyed the roads, and interrupted traffio-on the rail- 
way, sent up the prices to د‎ higher level even than they reached 
in the famine of 1896-97, From August to November the price 
of marud and maize varied from 10} to 12 seers per rupee, while 
the aversffe price of rice was 6} seers, rising at one time as high 
as 5 seers per rupee. 

Special enquiries regarding the material condition of the 


people were made during the last settlement operations, and the coxprrtow 


or TRE 


Prope. 


result was to show that the average family of pure cultivators, 
who form over three-fifths of the population, should enjoy a 
moderate degree of comfort and be able to save sufficient in 
ordinary years to tide them over an occasional season of short 
crops. With regard to the labourers, the state of affairs is 
different. This class oan only just make ends meet iñ an ordinary 
year, and has no reserves to fall back upon when the crops fail. 
A large part of it must therefore turn to Government for relief, 
when a serious crop failure produces a diminution of the demand 
for féld labonr, which is its chief means of support. The course 
of events in the famines of 1874 and 1897 shows, however, that 
the staying powers even of this class have increased omsider- 
ably; and it is noticeable thata large proportion of the labourers 
were able to dispense with Government relief during the later 
famine. The improvement in the condition of the ryots was no 
less marked. Referring to 1873-74, and to the fact that the 
famine then was greatest in the district of Tirhut (which is now 
split up into Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur), Sir A. P. MacDonnell 
stated that the ryots of that district were so impoverished, so 
utterly without resource, and so unable to bear up against the 
failure of a single season's crop, that one-third of the population 
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whole conditions of the relief administration during the two 
famines were so different that the inference is not so conclusive — 
as it would have been had the same methods been adopted in both 
cases, Nevertheless, the general experience and observations of 
the officers engaged in the famine, some of them with knowledge 
of facts, both then and now, as well as the concurrent opinions 
of non-officials acquainted with these provinces, do indicate that 
even in Bihar, during the past quarter of د‎ century? there has 
been a considerable advance in material prosperity, and that 
the power of the, country as s whole to withstand the calamities. 
of sensons has greatly increased." 

The statistics obtained during the last settlement show that 


only a little over 6 per cent. of the ryoti holdings and only 2$ 


per cent, of the ryoti area are affected in whole or in part by 
ales or mortgages with possession. The statistics do not show 
cases in which the land is mortgaged as security for a loan but 
possession is retained by the borrower, nor do they disclose 
amounts borrowed on security other than land. But loans of 
the first kind are usually only made to persons whose credit is 
otherwise good, as the fear of & previous mortgage ordinarily 
deters lenders from advancing money on the security of the land 
obtaining possession. As to loans of the second kind, 
land i» the ryot’s chief source of credit, and only petty 

of a floating and temporafy nature are made on other 
ity. It is satisfactory, therefore, to find that so «mall a 
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agricultural community (omitting the small body of landlords) 
consists of the pure cultivators. These persons, numbering about 
lj millions, P a moderate condition of comfort. The 
average size wey — — 3} sores, or more than an 
acre in excess of the area of ‘subsistence * holding. They 

cot هره"‎ or three successive bad seasons from their own 
— — o Government for relief. Little more 

dane € twentieth of them are in debt, to the extent that they 

have had to part with their holdings, or any portion of them, 
in order to borrow money, and the amount of their indebtedness 
is an insignificant proportion of the total annual income of the 
class to which they belong. The district requires for its own 
consumption less than three quarters of its total annual production 
of food grains in an ordinary year. The value of the surplus 
available for export is nearly double the annual rental of the 
district. 

“Though the present condition of the pure cultivators is on the 
whole favourable, the district could not, under the present oon- 
ditions of agriculture, support any considerable increase of popd« ~ 
lation without a material reduction of the standard of comfort, 
Moreover, the dependence of a large part of the district on « 
single crop would render any further reduction in the average size 
of holdings a matter of grave apprehension. For the ‘ subsistence’ 
holding is a holding from the produce of which an agricultural 
family can just support itself in ordinary years. on the 
subsistence holding comprises lands which are capable of growing 
a considerable variety of crops, it is exceedingly unlikely that all 
"of them will fail in the same year. But where, a^ in a large part 
of Darbhangá, the holdings are composed of land only Mis 
of ing winter rice, the failure of that crop must cause 
— (ien il de holdings are at, or only slightly above, 
the subsistence limit. It is the predomi of the winter rice 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


OCCUPATIONS, MANUFACTURES AND TRADE. 


0٣ TDIARBHAXGA is essentially an agricultural district, the vast majori- 

mows ty of the inhabitants being engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
No less than 78:6 per cent. of the total population derive their live- + 
lihood from agriculture; and of these 46 per cent. are actual 
workers, including 12,000 rent-receivers and 758,000 rent-payers, 
while the landless labourers aggregate 262,000, Of the persons 
engaged in oooupations other than agriculture, more than a sixth 
are found in the four municipalities, leaving only a little over half 
a million in the strictly rural ares who are not dependent solely 
on agrioulture; and of this half million nearly 5 per cent. follow 
agricultural pursuits to a certain extent. Only 102 per cent. of the 
population are supported by industries, 0-4 by commerce, and 1٤1 per 
cent. by the various professions. Of the industrial population 
57 per cent. are actual workers, among whom are 17,000 cow- 
keepors and milk-sellers, 16,000 fishermen and fish-dealers, 13,000 
oil-preesers and sellers, 14,000 vegetable and fruit-sellers, 0 
grocers, 9,000 cotton-weavers, 7,000 potters and 8,000 basket 
aud mat-makers, besides numerous todd y-sellere, tailors, gold عم‎ 
silversmiths, ironsmiths, carpenters and shoe-makers. Of the 
professional classes 48 per cent. are actual workers, including 

5,000 priests, 4,000 religious mendicants and 800 teachers. 
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while the rough implements needed in agriculture مه‎ made 
and repaired by the village smith and carpenter. Like the adjoin- 
ing districts, Darbhanga contains a smaller industrial population 
than is to be found in the South Gangetic districts of the Patna 
Division. Native handicrafts have not found the same home in 
North Bihar as in the districts to the south of the Ganges ; and 
it has been suggested that the reason for this is that, after the 
murder of Alamgir and the fall of Delhi in 1759, many members 
. ef the Muhammadan nobility retired to their j4girs in Patna, Gaya 
and Shahabad, bringing with them large numbers of artificers, 
‘while the districts to the north of the Ganges were still in an 
aru state, sparsely populated and only partially cultivated. 
However that may be, it is certain that in Darbhanga with the 
exception of the industries that have been developed by European 
enterprise, manufactures in the proper sense of the word are few 
in number and of little importance. By far the most important 
industry is the manufacture of indigo, which is entirely in 
European hands ; and the only other large industries are cloth 
weaving, which is now in a languishing condition, and the 
manufacture of sugar, salt and saltpetre, all of which were 
originally fostered by Europeans. A description of the indigo 
industry will be found in the next chapter, and a brief scoount 
of the other manufactures is given below. 
In Bihar, which is the chief source of saltpetre in India, the Saltpetre. 
conditions for the natural production of the compound closely 
à approach the theoretical ideal. With s population exceeding 
: 500 per square mile, where agriculture is the chief occupation, 
and where there is consequently a high proportion of domestic 
animals, the soils round the villages have an abundant supply of 
ic nitrogen. The climatic conditions of temperature and hu- 
— sten favourable for the growth of so-called 
nitrifying bacteria, which convert ammonia by successive sages 
_into nitrous and nitric acid. Wood and cow-dung are largely 
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from Bibár. The production of saltpetre was of especial import- "٣ 
ance during the long wars with France, and the great fluctuations e: 
in ite price gave rise to heavy speculations during periods of 
international complications. A system which provided for the - 
control of manufacture and sale of salt by the agency of the 
Company's servants was accordingly introduced by Clive and 
Warren Hastings in 1765-80; and the production of saltpetre 
in Tirhut long continued to be supervised by Europeans. 
As late as 1847 there were four factories under European 
supervision in Tirbut ; but the fall of prices caused the Europeans 
who were engaged in the trade to withdraw their capital, 
and the manufacture is now entirely in the hands of natives, 
Of late years a series of bad seasons, combined with low prices: 
in Caloutta, has had an injürious effect on the manufacture, and 
many refineries have been closed. The outtnrn of saltpetre has 
accordingly fallen gradually from 64,700 maunds in 1895-96 
to 38,000 maunds in 1904-05 ; though the outtarn of salt deduced 
during the process of manufacture has remained fairly, constant, 
and has risen from 2,760 to 2,910 maunds. 

The manufacture is in the hands of a poor and hardy caste 
called Nuniás, and is founded on a system of advances made to 
them by middlemen, who again contract with the larger houses 
of business in Calentta. It is controlled by the Northern Tadig, 
Salt Department, which grants licenses for refining salt, 

saltpetre and for the manufacture of the unrefined salt- 
called khari. The process of manufacture is simple, and 
the implements employed are very primitive. Manufacture is 
carried on in small factories, situated at towns and villages 
over the country. Nitrous soil is collected from the vicinity of 
habitations and is lixivisted in earthen filters, after which 
the nitrous brine is concentrated in small iron or earthen vessels — 
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manufacture of sugar was, however, given up when indigo proved, —‏ | 
more profitable, and for the last half century the industry has‏ 
ee: been almost entirely in native hands. For some years past the‏ 
manufacture has been practically confined to the Madhubani‏ .| 
subdivision, where it does not appear to have suffered materially‏ - . 
from the competition of cheap imported sugar. There were 42‏ 25 
تت refineries at work in 1895-96 with an outturn of 43,000 maunda‏ ~ 
valued at Rs. 4,30,000. Since then two refineries have been closed,‏ 
and in 1904-05 the outturn from the 30 factories still at work‏ 
was 41,400 maunds, valued at Rs. 2,71,250. The outturn has,‏ 
therefore, not decreased appreciably of late years, though the‏ 
fall in prices has led to a great reduction in the value of the‏ ^ 
product.‏ ` 


Darbhanga is one of the few districts in Bengal in which Atton 
cotton weaving is still comparatively an important industry. It 
is the chief centre in Bihar of the manufacture of the coarse cloth 
called k/okti, which is woven in the Madhubani subdivision. 
This cloth derives its name from the species of cotton of whioh 
itis made, khoktibanga cotton (Gossypium herbaceum), which is 
indigenous to the subdivision. The cloth turned out is naturally 
of a brown colour, resembling taser silk both in colour and 
texture; and its value varies from Rs. 5 to Rs. 100 for a picce 
of 40 yards. It is said that the bost quality equals, if it does not 
surpass, good brown Holland, and that it enn well be worn as a 
summer dress. The cloth is very durable, and afer یب‎ 
, and of & fine texture. The manufacture is now i for 

." want of pstronage-and owiñg to the competition of European 

` piece-goods. 
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looms in vogue in the distri i ‘ that 
of the country looms. Trained weavers have been sent out with 
their looms to various busy centres in the interior to pach the 
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teach 
looal weavers their use ; and weaving classes have been opened at 


The other industries carried on in the district are of little 
importance, and consist mainly of small village industries, such 
as the manufacture of pottery, mata, baskets, eto. The one 
indigenous industry which has not suffered from foreign compdti- 


tion is the manufucture of brass; but the workmen are rarely ږ‎ 


^. 


very skilful, and the articles produced are of poor design, with 
the exception of the utensils manufactured at Jhanjhárpur, a 
i about 14 miles south-east of Madhubani, which have د‎ 
local reputation. A small quantity of blankets made for 
local use by the shepherd caste, the Gareris ; and some thousands 
of pairs of shoes are manufactured yearly by the local cobblers, 
but tho exportation of skins and fhe consequent rise in the price 
of leather have injured the trade. Lao bangles are made by 
Laheris and are exported to other districts. m 

There is only one factory in the district, the locomotive work: 


d 


Uther 
industries, 


` shop under the management of the, Bengal and North-Wesferti 


Railway at Samástipur, which employs an average of about 1,000 
on the repair of railway engines, carriages and waggona. ` . 
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i way to the districts of the Bhagalpur Division. The most 
| important imports are rice, paddy and other food grains, whioh 
come for the most part from Bhagalpur and Nepal ; coal and coke, 
are imported from Mánbhüm, Hasiribagh and Burdwan ; 
salt, which is in from Calcutta ; kerosene oil, which is 
imported from the oil godowns in the 24-Parganas ; and European 
piece-goods Caloutta. 
Most of the trade with the neighbouring districts is rail-borne ; 
but there is a considerable volume of trade between Darbhanga ۰ 
and Nepal, which is carried on by means of carts and pack- 
and to a certain extent by means of coolies, The 
Nepal consist chiefly of grains, such as rice, 
paddy, gram, pulse and oil-seeds, and of timber floated down 
the rivers. The most important exports to that State are 
- Bufopean and Indian piece-goods, salt and kerosene oil. Dar- 
¥ bhangàá accounts for 148 per cent. of the total trade of the Patna 
Division, but its commercial life is far from vigorous, and the 
last quinquennium shows a falling off of 4 per cent. in its trade. 
Tho principal centres of trade are Darbhanga and tho de 
outlying subdivisional head-quarters, Madhubani aid Samastipur, "^" 
Ruserá, owing to its position on the Gandak, was at one time 
the largest market in the south of the district, but it has lost much 
of its former importance since the opening of the railway, though 
it is still a flourishing bazar. In the north, Narahi in the 
Phulparás thana is an important centre for the Nepalese grain 
traffic; and there are a number of big bazars in the samo (hána, 
where the Nepalese trade changes hands. The other markets in 
the district are mainly of local importance ; the largest are Pisa, 
Kamtaul, Dalsingh Sarai and Jhanjharpur. 

A considerable amount of trade is also carried on at the Pain. 
annual fairs held in various parts of the district, the most im- 
portant of which are the Kusheswar Asthán, hold at Roota, 38 
miles south-east of Darbhanga, on the 14th Phagun (February- 
March), and the Sivaratri fairs held at Saurith and at 

, 4 and 7 miles respectively from Madhubani. Other 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE INDIGO INDUSTRY. 


Ixpico was a product of North Bihar long before the advent Proarsse 
of the British, but its cultivation by European methods appears 1» veras, 
to have been started by Francois Grand, the first Collector of 
Tirhut. Writing in 1755 threo years after his appointment « 
as Collector, he clainıs to have beea the pioneer of the industry, 2 
aud says :—“ İ introduced tae manufacturing of indigo after 
fhe European manner, encouraged the establishment of indigo 
works and plantations, and erected three at my own expense,” 
It is at least from this time that the manufacture of indigo began to 
develop into an industry, and to attract European enterprise; and 
the end of the 18th century the present concerns of Dalsingh 
laria, Jitwárpur, Tiwára and Kamtaul had been founded, In 
1788 there were 5 Europeans in possession of indigo works in 
Tirhut; in 1793 the number of factories had increased to nine ; 
by 1808 altogether 25 factories had been established. During 
early days, the industry was directly fostered by the East 
India Company, and special permission had to be obtained by 
Europeans wishing to engage in it. In 1802, however, the Board 
of Directors passed orders that no further advances or other ' : 
, t should be given to the planters, as the | 
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of the district. “ From 

the misunderstanding,” he wrote, “ which has prevailed and still 
provails amongst the European planters, disputes with one another 
are of very frequent ocourrence: disputes have, however, of late 
ecourred through descendants of Europeans embarking in indigo 
cultivation, chiefly, if not entirely, by native agency. For the 
peace of the district and welfare of the established planters, it 
appears highly desirable that the Government restrio- 
tions regarding the erection of factories by Europeans should be 
extended to the descendants of Europeans, and power be vested in 
the Magistrate to prevent engagements for the cultivation of 
€ other than the proprietor or proprietors of one 
In 1850 there were no less than 86 faetories in Tirhut, several 

of which were used for the manufacture of sugar, but about this 
time sugar was finally superseded by indigo as the European 
industry of the district, and many refineries were converted into 
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ment of a Planters’ Association, any action on the part of 


١ هز‎ vu سم‎ and مو مه‎ wes entrusted to their 
hands. This body showed a sincere desire to place the relations 
between planters and ryots on a more satisfactory footing, and 
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` + drew up a series of rules, embodying very important reforms, 


for the guidance of its members Owing to the efforts of the 
Amocintion, there has been no recurrence of the old complaints, 
and very cordial relations have existed up to the present between 
the planters and the cultivators. 

Until the diseovery of the Badische artificial dye the area 
under cultivation appears to have been steadily on the increase, 
and by the end of the 19th century indigo had spread into every 
thane of the district, though it was always more prevalent in the 
north, where the soil bas never been altogether suitable for the 
crop, The industry is now E rom the competition of the 

¢ high prices of food-grains 
and the consequent demand for land in Bihar. The price of the 
natural dye has consequently fallen, and many factories have had 
to abandon or contract very greatly the growth of indigo. At the 
time of the last settlement 52,146 acres or 3 per cent. of the culti- 
vated ares were under indigo, while there were 28 head factories, 
with 36 outworks in the district. In 1904 their number had fallen 
to 24 with 27 outworks, and the ares under cultivation had also 
diminished considerably; it was estimated at 34,000 aeres in 
1904-04, while the final forecast of the indigo crop in Bengal 


` returned the ares sown in 1906 ns 28,400 sores. Government has 
. come to the aid of the planters with substantial grants for scientific 
` research, the aim of which is to ascertain whether it is possible to 


gue سمټاس سه‎ and quality af the dye st a cheaper cost; 


ats ټون‎ tho quality’ d the سه‎ t by importing fe 
But so far these experiments have not succeeded 


‘artificial dye iu Europe, and from 
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— industry is no longer of any pre — 
— — in the north and — 
— — ae 
The gradual decline of the industry in recent years will be — 
sufficiently apparent from the following statistics showing the 
cuttarn, value and price of the indigo manufactured :— 
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1900-01 t 9,540 12,87,000 196 
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` The land on whioh indigo is is to be grown is prepared for sow- 
ing as soon as the kharif crops have been reaped, as it is of great 
importance that the soil should retain the moisture supplied by 
the rainfall in October and November. The land is ploughed 
and reploughed until the clods are all pulverized, and after being 
manured, it is levelled and smoothed with a plank roller com- 
posed of د‎ long heavy beam on which two men stand. The 
seed is sown at the beginning of the hot weather, as soon 
as the nights begin to get warm, a special drill, with coulters 
about 5 or 6 inches apart, being used for the purpose; and after 
sowing, the roller is again used to level the surface. The 
are very delicate until their roots are well developed, and many 
perish owing to dry west winds; but moist east winds after sowing, 
and spring showers later, are very beneficial to the young plants. 
They make slow progress until the monsoon sets in, when 
the growth becomes very rapid; and they are ready for cutting, 
which takes place immediately before they flower, in July or 
August. A second crop is obtainable in September, but usually 
yields less than the first crop, the outtura of which is ordinarily 
80 to 120 maunds of green plant per acre. The yield of 100 
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The seed used in Tirhut comes for the most part from the Seed. 





saltpetre and lime, bone-dust and oil-cake are also used. 
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nited Provinces, as there is a general belief among the plantors 
that the best seed is obtainable there and that local seed does 
not keep good from reason to season and does not germinate 
properly. Tho system of getting seed in this way, without any 
special selection, has however caused deterioration in the varieties 
commonly grown, and there is little doubt that the plant com- 
monly cultivated does not now produce a satisfactory amount of 
dye matter, particularly on worn-out indigo lands. The chief 
cultivated form is not Indigofera tinctoria, as wma formerly 
supposed, but Indigofera swma!rons, which was introduced about 
150 years ago. 

Within recent years Natal indigo (Jndigofera arrecta) has 
been introduced, tho seed being obtained direct from Natal and 
also from plants acclimatized in Java. This plant has been found 
to give a very considerable increase of colouring matter from the 
unit area of land, and will produce excellent cuttings for two 
years in succession and mediocre plants for a third year, whereas 
other varieties have to be resown annually. It has a much 
more vigorous habit of growth than the old variety, and the leaf 
contains & larger proportion of the colour-yielding principle, It 

to be eminently suited to the soils and climate of Bihar, 
and farms have now been established in three districts for the 
cultivation of its seed in an extensive scale. 


| he colouring matter from which indigotin is derived exists Coleurag , 


- amos entirely in the leaf of the plant. It increases مه‎ the plant 9^. 


` grows, but deteriorates after « certain stage, and harvesting and 
DE ab have therefore to be carried on expeditiously. Plants | 
— hare been cut some time and become blackened by heating 
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for steeping the plant, which is kept submerged by -آ"‎ 
ed in position. During this process - 

ermentation takes place throngh the action of soluble - 
), and causes the formation of د‎ compound 
y convertible into indigotin by the action of air. 
The period of stooping varies with the temperature of the air 
and water; if the tewpersture of the water is 90° to 92° F. 
steeping for 10 hours í sufficient, but igetead of varying the 
time, it is preferable to heat the water in the reservoir to » definite 
temperature. It has been shown by experiment that when the 
plant is steeped in water at 150° to 160° F., the colouring prim- 
ciple is extracted in half an hour; and indigo made in this way is 
superior in quality and contains about 75 per cent. of indigotin, 
When fermentation is complete, the liquid in the steeping 
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Osidation 


or besting vats, which varies in colour from bright orange to olive green, 


is drained off into the lower vats, and is there subjected to a 
brisk besting, the effect of which is to cause oxidation and 

the particles of dye. As the oxidation proceeds, dark 
blue particles of indigotin appear in, the liquid, the colour of 
which consequently changes, and the beating is continued until 
a little of the liquid placed in a saucer readily throws a dark 
blue precipitate, itself remaining of a clear amber colour. If 
there is any delay in oxidation, there is a considerable loss of 
colouring matter, and the indigo produced is inferior. Oxidation - 
was at one time accomplished by hand-beuting, but in most Bihar 








; should 
cent. or more of indigotin, should be bright 
and of a dark blue colour, with a coppery gloss, and should break 
with an evenly coloured fracture. 


The chief feature of the industry in this district as compared وس‎ 
with the other indigo-growing tracts in North Bihar is the large INTER 


area cultivated direct by the factories themselves: it was, in fact, 


The area held by them as landlords is far smaller than elso- 
where in North Bihár, amounting to only 6 per cent. of the 
, total area of the district. The fact that the Darbhanga fao- 
tories grow the greater part of the crop themselves, instead 
of merely purchasing it from others, has been of great advantage 
to them in the present-depressed state of the industry, when the 
falling price of the naturai dye has made the ryots unwilling to 
grow a crop which does not pay them so well as ordinary 
ero 

"The total area held by them as proprietors or permanent 
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the expiry of the lease, and the factory consequently acquires a 
quasi-permanent interest in the land. 

In some cases, factories take a lease of an under-tenure, this 
lease being known us kaíkand, e.g., if two factories quarrel about 
their respective jurisdictions, a sub-lease from one to the other 
generally forms the basis of a compromise. Again, a proprietor 
is propared to grant s lease of his estate to a factory on oon- 
dition that it takes the whole, but part may fall within the juris- 
diction of another factory. In such a case, the good services of 
the Indigo Planters’ Association are called in to arrange for the 
latter factory taking a sub-lease from the former, and thus the 
danger of friction is avoided. 

A factory, taking a lease of an estate, acquires direct posses- — 4 


Under. 
tenures, 


‘The 


۱۸/۸٧19 sion over all the lands which were formerly cultivated by the 
— ietor, and also over any lands which may become vacant 
during the period of the lease, by abandonment or surrender on 
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It is satisfactory, therefore, that it is being abandoned; and that , 
most of the land, which is found in the possession of و‎ factory in 
its capacity as a temporary tenure-holder, is that which it has cR 
acquired unobjectionably as the representative of the superior : 
proprietor. 


The very considerable area held by the factories on ryoti Ryoti i 
interests is mainly acquired by the purchase of ryoti rights, either | 
privately or through the Civil Court. The law facilitates the J 
acquisition of occupancy rights by tenure-holders in an area like 
Samástipur, where petty proprietors predominate and great subdi- 
vision of proprietary rights prevails. A person who does not hold 
the whole of the proprietary interests of an estate or patti in farm, 
is not debarred from acquiring occupancy rights in the lands of 

* the estate during the term of his lease; and consequently a ٢ 
factory, holding only a share of an estate in-loase, as is very 

common, is frequently able, on the expiry of the lease, to retain 

„in its own possession lands in which it has managed to acquire an 
“oooupancy right during the continuance of the lease, by moans of 

direct cultivation and payment of rent to the non-leasing proprie- 

tors. This method of acquiring occupancy rights ia of consider- 

able importance in Darbhanga, for the factories in Samástipur have 

oconpancy rights in nearly a quarter of the land in their own 
eultivation. 

The land held by the factories as under-ryotsis mainly acquired gertauli 

by what are known as Áwriawh leases, which correspond to tho lesse. 
sadua-patua leases granted by proprietors to tenure-holders. The 

factory gives the ryot an advance of so many yoars rental of the 

land taken up, and in return is allowed to cultivate the land for 

that period, giving it back to the ryot on its expiry. The only 

risk run by the factory is that the ryot may go off with the 

advance, without pdying the rent to the superior landlord, who 

may then sell up the holding and refuse to recognize the factory 

in any way. But in practice this is not a serious danger, for 

kurtauh leases are generally executed for part holdings only, and the oe 
ryot remains in the village to cultivate the portion which he has 3 
mot sublet to the factory. An analogous form of mortgage sub- d 
lease isthe evd-barna, in which, مو‎ in a zarpeshgi tenure, the factory 

an advance, on which the interest only is liquidated by a 
E from the annual rent for the land sub-let, the factory d 
. retaining possession But, here again, A 
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S "The three main systems of indigo cultivation commonly prao- seerews 
C tind are srt or direct cultivation وا‎ monna d hired دک سامت‎ a 
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an advance and binding himself to grow indigo on a certain speci- 
fied portion of his holding, and to pay damages if he should fail 
to carry out his agreement. All the expenses of cultivation are 
paid by the ryot, but the seed is given by the factory, which also 
cuts and carts away the indigo, the ryot being paid for the indigo 
at a rate fixed by the Indigo Planters’ Assoaation. 


Khushk. Agreements executed by ryots who are not the tenants of the 


intelligent manner. These conditions are all wanting in the 
Ahwahki system; the rate of remuneration has to be hi 
order to induoe the outside ryot to grow indigo ; and 
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— — may, without any qualification 


s heber 
- be pronounced a boon to the proprietors and labourers of-the 


district. Tbe manner in which embarrassed proprietors turn to 


` indigo factories for loans has already been described. Even for 


who are not financially emberrassed, it is no amall 
benefit to be able to rid themselves of the trouble of 
by handing over their property to a tenure-holder, who will pay 
a full rent punctually and manage the estato eificiently. Tho 
benefit of the industry to the labourers is clear. Ib bas been 









day per sunum per acre for the cultivation and man 
of indigo. This means an expenditure on wages alone 
least Rs. 20 an aere, so that the annual total wages bill 
the 50,000 acres under iudigo* must exceed ten lakhs of ru 


_ The cultivation of none of the ordinary food crops gives employe 


ment to so large a labour force as this, and the benefit of 
the indigo industry to the labourers of this district is enhanced 
by the fact that a good deal of the work has to be done in 
the hot weather when little other employment is available, 

“It mmy be said, therefore, that the indigo industry is an 
unquestionable benefit to all classes in the district, with a possible 
reservation as regards the ryote who grow the erop on the satta 

, and whose profits are not so large as they would derive 
from the cultivation of other crops. They are, however, compon- 
«ated in other ways, and, in any caso, their number in 
is so small as to render them of little importance in ostimating ‘tas 
effect of the industry on the district as a whole, and in this conneo- 
tion the valuable services rendered on many occasions by 
‘members of the planting community to the general administration 





- enloulated thai on the average 172 labourers are requi 








CHAPTER X. 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 


Is the early days of British administration North Bihar was far Roane, 


better provided with roads than the South Gangetic districts, 
owing to the European enterprise which was attracted to this part 
of the country, With an industry so valuable as the manufacture 
of indigo, it was only natural that attention should be given to 
the maintenance and improvement of means of communication ; 
and the following extract from a report submitted by the Collector 
of Tirhut in 1824 shows that such roads as the interior of the 
district possessed were almost entirely due to the efforts of the 
planters. “The roade,” he wrote, “are not under my control, but 
under that of the Magistrate, who usually repairs them with hia 
prisoners as far as they oan conveniently be sent. The zamindars 
do little or nothing in that way. The roads in the immediate 
vicinity of the different indigo factories are usually in good order, 
but they are kept so solely at the expense of the proprietors of 
the factories. The roads or by e-ways in the interior of the 


factories, and occasionally towards the northward, but the wear 
and tear of the same is great in consequence of the usually bad 
state of the roade. Owing to the number of streams, much of the 
produce of the district is conveyed by water. Where the roads 

peti uber owing to their being repaired by the Magis- 
trate or by the planters.” Little however appears to have been 
done to extend and increase the number of these roads, until & 
District Committee was established in 1870 for the administration 


tenance and repair of roads, bridges, مه‎ During the fone of 
1874 reliet labour was largely employed in png edm s 


`` and repairing the existing ones; but in spite of thi» activity, the 
` total length of roads made over to the Road Cess Committee of 
j: — — was only 648 miles. 


Since thet date the construction of additional roads and the 
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the 

period the aggregate expenditure on original works has 

been 4} lakhs or 61 per cent. more than in the preceding 5 years, 

and that on repairs 3] lakhs. Special attention bas also been paid 

to the extension of ronds as feeders to the railway, and the 
length of the district roads has been increased by 46 miles, 

Roads radiate from Darbhanga town and the subdivisional 


roads is the main road running eastwards from Muzaffarpur 
throngh Darbhanga town and Narshia to Purnea. The central 
and sonth-eastern portion of the district is still, however, in want 
of good communications, and many of the roads are impassable 

the rains. The tract is a low-lying one, subject to 
frequent floods, and high embankments are a necessity, These are 
expensive to maintain in repair, and are often breached in time of 
flood, To ewoid this, an enormous amount of bridging would be 


points on the Gandak and the Baghmati; und the road from 
Derbhangà to Jaynagar on the frontier, which crosses all the 
rivers in the west of the Madhubani subdivision, has been 
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8 year on the average to this object, The great difficulty 
the way of the scheme hus been the supervision of the work 
any distance from head-quariers; aud the Board has there- 
encouraged private enterprise as much as possible. The 
conditions observed are that the trees, when planted, beoome 4 
the property of the Board as long as they exist ; and when they — 
fall or are cut down, the timber vests in the man who planted پ۹‎ 
them. It is claimed that the good results obtained have justified 
this system, the trees receiving more attention in their infancy, 
and the finances of the District Board being relieved. 
The two kinds of carts most commonly used for transporting Carts, 
are the chagh@s and, the saggar, Both are two-wheeled carts 
drawn by bullocks, but the former is a large cart with long 
bamboo poles projecting in front from either side, and the latter is 
a lighter and rougher kind of cart, usually employed for carrying . 
country produce. The conveyances most generally used by passen- T 
gers are the ckkd, manjholi and champoni, The ekkd is a twos Î 
wheeled light trap, drawn by د‎ single pony, which oan be used TE 
over the most upeven ground; the body consists of a frame-work, 
covered with cloth, across which sewdr tape is woven. The manjholi 
and champani are both drawn by 2 bullocks. The former is similar 
# in construction to an ekka, but the yoke consists of a beam of wood 
at right angles to another long beam projecting from the body of 
the cart, The champani is a two-wheeled and sometimes four- 
wheeled light carriage similar in construction to an omnibus. It, : 
has however no benches, and the travellers squat or lie down as rà 
they please. It has a pole with a crosebar, which rests on the — . ١ 
backs of the bullocks which drag it. 
be The district is, on the whole, well provided with railway come مو‎ 
- munications. Its south-west corner is traversed for 29 miles by the wave 
J— line of the Bengal and North-Western Railway, which — 
the district just below Delsingh Sarai and runs through « | 
to Waini; and it also contains 25 miles of thechord —— 
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opened. This line, the earthwork of which was mostly completed - 
as a relief work in the famine of 1897, has opened up a tract 
which was previously remote from the railway; it passes the import- 
ant town of Madhubani and taps a large grain supply from Nepal. 
The construction of a direct line from Darbhangá to Muzsffarpur 
with a branch line to Sitamarhi has also been sanctioned. 

The District Board of Darbhang& have proposed the con- 
struction of a light railway from Samástipur to Ruserà, and the 
District Board of Monghyr desire to have a similar railway from 
Ruserå to Kbhagarik As, however, the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway Company has proposed a line from Darbhanga 
to Khagariá, which will serve much of the country to be traversed 
by the above two lines, and as it yet remains to be seen what 
further railway connections the proposal will involve, both the 
light railway projects are held in abeyance for the present. The 
Railway Boird has now (1906) sanctioned the survey of the 
line from Darbhanga to Khagaria and also of a line from 
Darbhangá to Huserá and Khagariá, both surveys being made by 
the agency of the Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

Waren The Ganges is navigable for steamers throughout the year, 
99MMUNI- and a daily service which plies up the river from Goalundo calls 
“410% at Hardaspur in the extreme south-west corner of the SamAstipur 
subdivision. The Little Gandak river is navigable for boats of 

1,000 maunds burden at all seasons, but its boat traffie has much 
decrensed since the opening of the railway. Boats of 400 or 500 

maunds can pass up the Baghmati, except in a very dry season. 

The other rivers in the district are navigable in the rainy season 

only, but are not much used even then owing to their liability to 

fiooda, The principal ferries are those on the Little Gandak and 
Baghma'i rivers, the most important being at Magardihi Ghat 

(at Samastipur) and Singid Ghat (at Ruserá) on the Little 
Gandak, and at Kalya Ghat and Haya Ghat on the Baghmati. 








